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THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE KAFIRS 
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Afghanistan which is bounded on the north by the Badakshan, on the south by the 
valley of Laghman (rhe ancient Lampaka) and Bajaur, on the east by the country 

of Dir, on the west by Kohisrān. ` i 
The inhabitants of Kâfristin, whom certain writers regard as the descendants of the 
Greek settlers established in the country by Darius Hystaspes, belong racially and lin- 


K AFIRISTAN (the country of the unbelievers, the pagans) is thar little-known part of 


zubtieally to the Indo-European family. 
Thanks to its geographical position, Kifiristan long remained isolated from the rest 
olihe world; only at the end of the nineteenth century did a few travellers, mostly English, 
penetrate to the interior of the country and explore it. According to them, the Kafirs, 
“bout 200,000 in number, are divided into three great tribes living in the most perfect 
harmony with one another. Commerce and industry are unknown in this region. The 
chief, and in a manner of speaking the only, occupation of the natives is cattle-breeding. 
They own enormous flocks of goats, eating the flesh and drinking the milk. The same 
animals’ skin serves them for garments, the dark colour of which has caused them 10 be 
Called by the Muslims round them the Simposh, which means “ clad in black.” 
Down to recent years the Kanrs practised a religion with mysterious rites thar the 
slim conquest (1598) caused to disappear almost completely. 
“Their religion,” teports Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
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ASTATIC MYTHOLOGY 


sometimes oa tat. Muotlah Nujeeb had an opportunity of leaming the arts which obtain an entrance 
to the Cant Pasiheon. In the public apartment of the village of Caumdaish was a high wooden 
pillow on which sata figure. with a spear in one hand and a staff in the other. This idol represented 
the father of one of the great men of the village, who had erected it himself in his lifetime, having 
purchased the pnvilege by giving several feasts to the whole village; nor was this the only instance 
of men deified tor such reasons, and worshipped as much as any other of the gods. The Caufirs 
appear, indeed, to attach the utmost importance to the virtues 
of liberality and hospitality. Iris they which procure the easiest 
admission to their paradise, which they call Burry Le Boola, and 
athe Opposite. vices are th mo ain. gus es 10 Burry. aes! 
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General Court; i in his ykpukiliğhed papers, “config ik 
ihe particulars given by Elphinstone: ģ IU 


When the Kâfirs invoke the Supreme Being they give hi > 
the name of Amra (Imra or Yamri). Kassir and Bekassir are 
their idols; they are of stone, with metal masks.... 

The idols worshipped at Katar by the Tarkhemes are 
different; they are called Boruk and. Dirkhel. To their idols 
they sacrifice animals like oxen, sheep, and goats, which they fell 
and slaughter as we do; sometimes they kill hem with the sword. 

They have four principal feasts. The first, which they call 
Karche, takes place in autumn. The second, called Taskhe, 
corresponds to the Çurbân of the Muslims; each family must 
sacrifice a goat. The third, which they call Manrouh, is looked 
upon as the New Year. The fourth, 
called Neminide, takes place in the 
spring. 

Sir George Scott Robertson, 
the Political Agent at Gilgit, pene- 
trated into Kāfiristān in 1890; he 
saw a great number of idols. All 
these images, he tells us, “üre carved on conventional models, and 
are made solely with axes and with knives. The more ponderous 
kinds are roughly fashioned in the forest, and are then brought 
into the village to be finished.” 

We have no precise information about the images of the 
divinities properly so called—Imra, Boruk, Dirkhel. The Kāfri- 
stān idols now in the Kabul Museum represent deified ancestors, 
and may be linked up with Iranian archetypes. The clothes are 
very coarsely and crudely indicated; no attempt at individual- 
ization is to be observed in those flat, round, or rectangular Fis 3 
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faces (Fig. 4), which remind us in a surprising fashion of those of Tuz Tous or 4 Wannior 
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the colossal statues on Waihu (Easter Island). An equestrian 
statue of slightly more careful execution belongs to the same type (Fig. 2). (Note the 
decoration of the costume and compare the dagger fixed on the breast with the arms of 
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the Käär warriors in the colour plate facing p. 58.) A piece of wood (Fig. 3) rudely 
squared our is surmounted by the representation of rwo men facing one another; 
their legs cross, and they are holding each other by the shoulders. This piece was on 
a warrior’s tomb. Sir George Scar Robertson saw a great number of these, of the 
same type, in the valleys of Bashgul and Dungul. After the country of the heathen 
See bie p became ; sistā (ihe country of light) the, representations of the old, gods almost 
io a completly i disappeared: The: idēls jn the Kabul Museum reprent alt, pat survives of 
‘the: ancidnt pantheon ot the'Kātīrs. ` tase tri Gs , 
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